(3)    No specification is made of intervening structures or processes through which the given environment might influence the child's behavior and development. In Lewin's terms (1935) the model is class-theoretical rather than field-theoretical; observed differences in children from one or another setting are explained simply as attributes of a child in the given context.
(4)    In the absence of process-oriented theory, the choice of categories for describing the environment tends to be dictated by value-laden social concerns rather than scientific considerations; that is to say, environmental conditions thought to be bad for children are contrasted with those that are regarded as normal, and therefore good.
(5)    A similar orientation guides the selection of outcome variables. Problem environments are presumed to produce problem children; hence, the initial emphasis is on indices of malfunction, maladjustment, and problem behavior.
The first 20 years of research on the effects of maternal employment clearly fit the foregoing paradigm. From the mid-1930s, when studies of the topic first appeared, until the mid-1950s, almost all of the published studies focused on the presumed deleterious influence on the child of the mother's working outside the home. This concern mounted with the increased entry of mothers into the labor force during and after World War II. A typical example of professional as well as popular views is cited in a research review by Stolz (1960:751-752): are living there, what they are doing, or how the activities taking place could affect the child."
The . . . situation has stimulated many articles in magazines and newspapers, elaborating, sometimes with great emotion, on the evils of women working. A well-known sociologist in a book published in 1948 (Bossard, 1948) discusses the employment of mothers in a chapter on "Families Under Stress." He enumerates seven items which he considers obvious costs to children of their mothers working outside the home. These briefly are: (a) mothers are unduly tired, impatient, and irritable; (b) children are lonely when mothers are tired and busy; (c) children feel, and are, neglected; (d) children run riot without supervision; (e) mothers cannot share school experiences with children; (f) mothers cannot do the mending and other services children need; (g) mothers cannot teach children socially approved behavior.
As Stolz points out, these conclusions were presented without factual documentation. The documentation would have been difficult to provide, since the studies conducted during this early period dealt almostors.
